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TWO NEW SCULPTURED BASES IN ATHENS 

In the early weeks of the present year two important 
and interesting monuments were found in the South- 
western part of Athens, near the Church of St. Atha- 
nasius, not far from the Ceramicus, and directly beside 
the line of the Athens-Peiraeus electric railroad. In 
an excavation for a garage, on the extension of Thessa- 
lonica Street, the workmen unearthed, out of the 
Themistoclean Wall, two bases of Pentelic marble, 
decorated on three sides with scenes in relief. The 
bases were at once exhibited in the room of archaic 
sculpture in the National Museum at Athens, where 
they have attracted unusual attention because of their 
interest and beauty, and the excellent state of their 
preservation. 

While we await the official publication of these 
monuments, a brief description of the scenes por- 
trayed may be of interest to the readers of The Classi- 
cal Weekly. One base, which is slightly larger than 
the other, is about 78 cm. square and about 30 cm. 
high. The front and two sides are sculptured in 
relief, but the back is left smooth, evidently because 
the base was to be placed against a wall. In the top 
surface is a cutting where a stele was probably inserted. 
The sculptured relief on the left side, as one faces the 
base, represents six nude youths arranged in two 
groups of three on each side, facing each other, and 
engaged in various athletic exercises. The front 
surface of the base is decorated with another athletic 
scene. Here the center of the field is occupied by 
two youths wrestling in the traditional attitude, 
while behind each contestant stands another youth, 
the one on the right holding a long pole. On the right 
side of the base is represented a scene that is even 
more interesting, suggestive of the preliminary prepa- 
rations for a cat and dog fight. The four figures of this 
group are also arranged symmetrically : there are two 
youths, seated, facing each other in the center, and a 
standing youth on each side. The youth on the left 
of the central pair, who is seated on a stool with straight, 
upright, legs, is holding a dog in leash; the one on the 
right sits on a cross-legged stool and holds on a leash 
an animal of the feline family, which one hesitates to 
call a cat and whose appearance certainly is very 
different from that of our house cat. This creature 
has its back arched in the characteristic manner of the 
feline in face of a dog, and is evidently prepared for 
any emergency, either to attack or to be attacked. 
Behind the youth with the dog a man is standing in an 
easy attitude, leaning on a long staff, while, on the 
other side, the man standing behind the second seated 
figure holds a stick in his left hand and lays his right 
on the shoulder of the youth in front. The symmetry 



of arrangement, the style, and the execution of these 
groups are strongly reminiscent of types frequently 
found on the Attic red-figured vases. Much red 
color is still preserved on the reliefs; especially in the 
scene of the 'cat' and dog fight the background of the 
monument still retains a deep red color. 

The second base is rectangular in shape, roughly 59 
cm. in width across the front, 80 cm. in length, on the 
sides, and 28 cm. in height. The back of this base is 
smooth, and there is also a cutting on top for a stele. 
On each side is represented in relief a quadriga that 
is facing toward the front of the base, being driven by 
a charioteer clad in a long chiton and wearing an 
Athenian helmet. A hoplite, who is in the act of 
mounting the chariot, wears a Corinthian helmet, 
corselet, and greaves, and carries a round shield. 
Behind the chariot-group in each case are two standing 
figures, one bearded, the other beardless, clad in 
similar armor and differing only in the pose of their 
spears, which are indicated by lines. The eyes are 
shown throughout in front view. The scenes on the 
two sides are similar, except that, on the left, the 
shields of the hoplites are seen from the inside, and of 
course the right side of the men is shown. The relief 
on the front of this base has an interesting representa- 
tion of a game that is extraordinarily similar to hockey. 
In the center two nude youths with crossed hockey- 
sticks bend over a ball. They have long hair that is 
turned up over a fillet. Their bodies are poised and 
ready to spring into the game. On each side the com- 
position of the group is symmetrically balanced by 
two spectators, and of these four bystanders three 
also hold hockey-sticks as if waiting their turn to 
play. The group is skillfully composed by contrastinj 
a figure in profile with one in front view on the left, 
and, on the right, with a youth seen from the back. 
Foreshortening is practised in modeling the feet and 
there is considerable variety in pose as well as diversity 
in the action of the hands. On this base there are 
faint traces of red color on the inside rim of the shields 
and on the crest of a hoplite's helmet, which would 
suggest that these figures may have been relieved in 
dark against a light ground, in contrast with. the. 
technique employed on the other block. The models 
of these figures, too, seem related rather to black- 
figured than to red-figured vase-painting. 

As these bases were found in the Themistoclean 
Wall, they must antedate 479 B.C. A study of their 
style and technique leads to ready concurrence with 
the date assigned to them by the authorities of the 
National Museum at Athens, about 500 B. C. In a 
word, then, they are beautiful, interesting, well- 
preserved monuments of the end of the sixth century 
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B. C, and their publication will be eagerly awaited • • -What did the Augustan age contribute to men's 

by the general public as well as by artists and archaeolo- fee ! in g s and beliefs - abo - ut * eir - relati ? n *? what we 

gists. 

Athens T. Leslie Shear 



call external nature? How had they thought about it 
before, and what did their new teachers give them to 
think? 



REVIEWS 



New Studies of a Great Inheritance. Being Lectures 
on the Modern Worth of Some Ancient Writers. 
By R. S. Conway. London: John Murray (1921). 
Pp. vii + 241. 

Professor Conway, of the University of Manchester, 
well known for his work on the Italic dialects and on 
Vergil (see The Classical Weekly 15.108, 116) has 
collected into a single volume ten lectures (Preface, 
vi) 

. . .designed to represent, as far as the conditions of a 
popular lecture allowed, some of the elements in the 
great ancient writers, especially those of Rome, which 
make their study of permanent value ; and in particular 
to indicate as clearly as possible how much in the 
ethical framework of modern society may be traced 
directly to their teaching. 

In this series Vergil holds the central place not only 
because he was the great transmitter of Graeco- 
Roman influence to the medieval and modern world, 
but because his poetry, to be properly understood, 
must be read in relation to the times in which he wrote 
and to the work of his predecessors. The book is 
appropriately dedicated to the late Dr. W. Warde 
Fowler, whose contributions to Vergilian interpretation 
are frequently cited. 

The chief merits of the lectures are their variety of 
theme and refreshing style (they preserve the infor- 
mality of their original spoken form); the complete 
absence of pedantry; their use of a sound philological 
method in attempting to interpret the ancient writers 
in the light of the cultural atmosphere in which they 
lived, and the reasonableness of the positions taken. 
Perhaps the best way to set forth the scope and the 
contents of the lectures is to summarize their chief 
contributions. 

(1) The Inner Experience of Cicero (1— 17). By 
reading the Letters to Atticus with Cicero's use of the 
'Plural of Dignity 1 ' as a clue we can get "some insight 
into the inner consciousness" of their author at differ- 
ent times in his life. Between 68 B. C. and 60 B. C. 
the grandiloquent WE is extremely common; but in 
the great years of the Civil War Cicero put away 
childish things and in no feature of the Letters is this 
more apparent than in his disuse of the vain figure of 
speech in which he had once delighted. 

(2) Man and Nature in the Augustan Poets 
(18-43). The questions raised in this lecture are 
(20): 



Professor Conway discussed this matter in Cambridge Philolog- 
ical Society Transactions 5(1899). For a favorable review of the 
article, under the caption Conway's Nos in Cicero's Letters, by 
Professor L. C. Purser, who was associated with the late R. Y. 
Tyrrell in a monumental edition of Cicero's entire correspondence, 
see The Classical Review 14(1900), 138-140. Compare also an 
article. The Singular Nos in Vergil, by E. H. W. Conway, in The 
Classical Quarterly 15(1921), 177-182. C. K. 



The mad business speculation and sordidness of the 
times disgusted Vergil. To Lucretius (23) "the 
interest of nature is not unlike that of a mathematical 
problem, though tinged with rather sombre colour", 
although we feel that his poetry is "deeper than his 
philosophical creed". Both Horace and Tibullus 
loved the country, but failed to find in it any new or 
serious inspiration. Vergil, however, did have a new 
message to tell men of their relation to nature. As 
later Wordsworth, bitterly disappointed at the out- 
come of the French Revolution, turned humbly back 
to nature, so Vergil sought respite from the miseries of 
the renewed Civil War in his rivers and woodlands. 
His purpose (34-35) is described as follows: 

. . .In the Georgics, which profess to supply instructions 
for the grower of corn and vines, and for the keeper of 
cattle and bees. . . , what Vergil has really done, and 
meant to do, though his commentators are strangely 
slow to realize it, is to draw a picture of the life of the 
farmer in Italy in such a way as to set it in its true 
relation to the whole of life, human and non-human. 

He never can forget the contrast between the simple 
life of the farmer and the corruption of sophisticated 
dwellers in the city. For Vergil (35-37) 

. . .the ultimate fact of nature. . .is a mystery single 
and profound. . . .This transcending process. . .by 
which the toils. . .of every day become majestic by 
being linked with great mysteries, and beautiful by 
being interwoven with human affection . . .is the real 
key to the deepest meaning of the Georgics. 

(3) Horace as Poet Laureate (44-65). Horace 
could idealize, that is, he could connect events with 
great ideas. In his treatment of public affairs he 
made three great refusals: he refused to forget the 
chaos of the Civil War, and the greed of the governing 
class; he refused to forget his nation in his patron or to 
think of his patron save as the servant of the nation; 
he refused to accept the picture of external splendor 
which impressed the world around him. He com- 
bated the idea of a transfer of the capital of the Empire 
to the East 2 . Vergil, Horace, and Livy strengthened 
Augustus to resist this greatest temptation of his life. 

(4) The Youth of Vergil (66-104). The object of 
this lecture, delivered in 19 14, is to frame some picture 
of the development of Vergil's thought before he set 
himself to any national task. Professor Conway, 
with Skutsch and others, accepts Gallus as the author 
of the Ciris. The Culex he holds to be a youthful 
work of Vergil, which the author tried to suppress 
along with the whole of his earliest work. So Tenny- 
son tried to suppress many thousand lines; his Ana- 
caona is quite comparable to the feebler parts of the 
Culex. The Moretum, three Priapea, and poems 7 
and 9 of the Catalepton are held to be Vergilian; 
and the evidence for his authorship of the Copa seems 
to Professor Conway considerable (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 15. 109-110). 
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